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In short, Professor Dodd does not go into some matters that seem 
necessary to the full record of the President's rdle in the war period , 
and his exposition occasionally has the appearance of brushing aside 
somewhat cavalierly honest and weighty criticism of the Wilsonian 
policies. But, despite these strictures, it would be ungracious not to 
hasten to add that the book is a rare example of dispassionate writing 
amid the heat of personal and party conflict. 

Frederic, A. Ogg. 

University of Wisconsin. 

Chapters in the Administrative History of Mediaeval Eng- 
land: The Wardrobe, the Chamber, and the Small Seals. By 
T. F. Tout. Manchester, University Press, 1920. — Two volumes : 
xxiv, 317; xvi, 364 pp. 

This book might well be rechristened " The Book of Bifurcations ". 
Its province lies in the endless subtle institutional splittings-off from 
that primitive governing body, the royal household. One after an- 
other, great departments of state "went out of court" and became 
" national", and still the "court" remained, functioning vigorously, 
and personal to the king. Yet but a very small part of this province 
is touched in detail — only the strictly administrative, in the thirteenth 
and first quarter of the fourteenth centuries. 

Mr. Tout was led into this field by reading M. Deprez's book on 
the diplomatic of the small seals of England (Etude de diplomatique 
anglaise : Le Sceau prive, le Sceau secret, le Signet, 1908). He de- 
termined to look into the administrative and political importance of 
the small seals ; and this was the first piece of work done and the first 
part of the present book written. But no full study of the small seals 
could be made without a study of wardrobe or chamber ; and an or- 
derly presentation of such household administration as was left at the 
end of the twelfth century required some introductory account of the 
exchequer, which had largely gone out of court by that time, and of 
the chancery, which was to go out during the thirteenth century. The 
two volumes now published carry the history of this central adminis- 
trative core to the end of Edward II 's reign, the reign which is the 
author's special period (see his important Place of the Reign of Ed- 
ward II in English History, 1914 ) ; while in two more volumes, which 
he hopes will appear " within a couple of years at the most", the 
work will be brought to 1399 and completed. He chooses this date 
as his stopping place because medieval household administration had 
then reached its full development. Lancastrian constitutionalism 
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meant its decay, and the Yorkist period was introductory to the Tudor 
household, which was essentially different. 

At the beginning one is carried back, very briefly, to the primitive 
Anglo-Saxon household, and the imagination is a bit stirred by this far- 
off time when royal chambers were chambers and wardrobes were ward- 
robes. Then comes the long and curious story of places and material 
things changing into institutions, with traces of the old place or thing 
ever likely to make a sudden appearance, and that even far down the 
centuries. Mr. Tout is careful not to repeat what has appeared in 
classical works on the treasury and exchequer or to anticipate what his 
formal pupil, Miss L. B. Dibben, is to publish on the chancery as a 
secretariat ; but incidentally there are addition and clarification : e. g. , 
reasons for the relatively rapid treasury differentiation in England, 
post-Conquest evolution of fixed treasure places or storehouses, super- 
session of feudal magnates by clerical officials (an important theme all 
through the book) , origin of a treasurer for England as distinct from 
Normandy, early distinction between a fixed treasury and an " itiner- 
ating " exchequer, how the treasury at London finally superseded that 
at Winchester, how seals necessitated chancellors, twelfth-century 
chancellors as " primarily and essentially " keepers of the seal (on this 
point differing from Poole, Round and Haskins), the chancellorship 
before and after Becket, how the Anglo-Norman and Angevin chancery 
was leading Europe, and a specially useful account of the beginnings 
of the chancery enrolments. 

A discussion of the chamber as a " solidly organized institution " 
under Henry II, of the use of seals in England as distinguished from 
the notarial system on the continent, and the first evidences of a re- 
duplication of seals toward the end of the twelfth century, brings the 
author to the beginning of the body of his work in the reign of John. 
Here appears a most important change, " the first clear indications of 
the growth out of the chamber of a substantially new administrative 
department of the household, called the wardrobe, which soon begins 
to usurp the work of the chamber, and to acquire, roughly speaking, a 
separate and independent position of its own." It is with extreme 
hesitation that a reviewer who has not studied the subject raises a ques- 
tion which touches the central theme of a technical book. But he may 
fairly say, as a reader without prepossessions, that the reasons observ- 
able for this new growth are in no proportion to its importance. The 
wardrobe does what the chamber had been doing ; less and less is heard 
of the chamber and its officers. " Soon after Henry Ill's minority, the 
chamber retreats into an obscurity from which it does not emerge for 
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nearly a hundred years." Here is not bifurcation, but displacement — 
an unexplained displacement. The author appears to be convinced 
that the chamber continued to exist and do something during this cen- 
tury, but his language in the following and many other passages im- 
plies a mysterious and depleted chamber : "As the wardrobe grew, the 
chamber seemed to retreat into the background" (I, 214); "Until 
this revival begins [under Edward II] , want of information will com- 
pel us to remain almost silent about the chamber" (I, 229) ; " Why 
did the English wardrobe assume this unique position? The attempt 
to answer this question must be the merest speculation . . . " (I, 
230) ; "the silent transference that brought the king's privy seal out 
of the custody of the chamber and handed it over to the wardrobe"' 
(I, 232). It is hard to see, with the new sources of information 
under John, why the causes should be so obscure. The main causes 
of the exchequer separation, in an earlier and darker time, or the 
chancery separation, or the nationalization of the wardrobe itself under 
Edward II, are not obscure. But may not this last episode furnish a 
clue ? The chamber reappears when the wardrobe ceases to be the 
chamber. " It was the answer of the court to the efforts made by 
the ordainers to bring the wardrobe and the privy seal within the sphere 
of baronial influence " (II, 314). But the author is puzzled that the 
ordainers did not make the job complete by getting control of the 
chamber then and there. " It is surprising to find in the ordinances 
nothing at all that deals with the chamber and its officers " (II, 320) » 
The truth, I venture to suggest, is that when the ordainers got control 
of the wardrobe they thought they had control of the essential admin- 
istrative household. What the king then proceeded to do, with con- 
siderable success, was to duplicate the wardrobe machinery under an 
old name, chamber. I am hazarding, then, the suggestion that there 
was a change in nomenclature under John which tells at least part of 
the story. Changing fashions in language were not uncommon, with 
but the remotest, most casual foundation or suggestion in the institu- 
tions concerned. The summoned central assembly, concilium, was 
more frequently called colloquium late in the twelfth century, and in the 
first half of the thirteenth both names were being displaced by parlia- 
mentum, while yet there was no important change in the assembly. 
Naturally this suggestion is made in the most tentative fashion, and 
mainly to call attention to what is surely the case, that the reader's 
curiosity about the wardrobe's origin, the chamber's strange disappear- 
ance for a century, and its resuscitation, is not satisfied as the book 
now stands. And in this connection it is hard not to mention three 
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other points which may involve the question of nomenclature. First, 
is not the whole new crop of wardrobes, those of the king's children 
and the barons (I, 256 et seq.), partly a matter of name, with perhaps 
an increasing imitation of the royal organization? The great barons, 
with their immense households and incomes and share in big under- 
takings, must long have had elaborate household organization. What 
was it before this time? A careless reader might get the impression 
that it started in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and in 
imitation of the king's wardrobe. Second, as to whether there were 
chancellors between 1244 and 1258, — "inglorious chancellors" Mr. 
Tout himself calls them — he impugns the tradition of modern scholars 
based on Matthew Paris's " partisan reticence ". But is the evidence 
for real chancellors very great? That some household official who was 
doing essentially chancery business (" during these years the chancery 
and wardrobe were in closer relation than in any other period of their 
history " ) should occasionally be called chancellor in the records is no 
great wonder in this time of fluid terms. And finally the venerable 
curia regis troubles one in the early pages — so obviously a conven- 
tionalized tradition, and one that leads the author into inconsistencies 
of language. Later on when he settles down to the word household 
or the word court, in the sense of that intangible but real aura made 
by the royal presence (" going out of court " is a useful phrase), his 
language reflects reality. Sometime the myth that lurks in this old 
term, going back to Madox or earlier, must be laid to rest. 

The aim of Mr. Tout, and his accomplishment, is to give the first 
adequate account of curialistic, as contrasted with national, adminis- 
tration during the height of the English middle ages. He comments 
upon the tradition of past constitutional historians, summed up in 
Stubbs, to neglect all else as soon as the parliamentary constitution 
was started ; and he himself, rather traditionally it seems, is inclined 
to speak of the administrative system as one thing and the early par- 
liament as another. He pays the traditional homage to Stubbs, though 
he corrects him in not a few points of detail : " All that he tells us is 
perfectly sound ", and the second volume " is as authoritative a guide 
to the political history of the period as it was on the date of its publi- 
cation." But later in his work, when he is not thinking of Stubbs, 
but writing straight from the sources, Mr. Tout says : " Even the par- 
liamentary system grew up in obedience to the royal will. It was no 
yielding to a people crying for liberty, but the shrewd device of an 
autocrat, anxious to use the mass of the people as a check upon his 
hereditary foes among the greater baronage." This is a very true and 
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a very important conclusion, going to the root of one side of the mat- 
ter ; but no one would ever have formulated it as a result of reading 
Stubbs. Mr. Tout almost always sees with the eyes of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century. 

The book has dreary areas ; it is intended for scholars only. There 
is, for example, much detailed tracing out of the administrative careers 
of individuals, which may be useful to investigators in other fields, and 
there are many corrections of the Dictionary of National Biography ; 
but for the present object it seems that some of this might have been 
spared. Yet the author knows what he is doing. " How dull and 
unimportant are the details now set forth , no one is more conscious 
than myself. But I have a profound faith — that the work most speci- 
ally needed in English medieval history is just the patient and plod- 
ding working out of apparently unimportant detail. By this method I 
believe the English medievalist can best advance his science." Grate- 
ful assent is the response to this statement. How barely touched has 
been some of this record material, for example the venerable folios of 
the Record Commissioners, some of them in print now for nearly a 
century! These, the beginning of the chancery enrolments, and all 
the stuff of the Record Office following, some printed (often in the 
form of calendars, alas !), much more only in manuscript, Mr. Tout 
has used as it has not been used before. His chapter on " Authori- 
ties " is most serviceable ; it is almost a history of enrolments. 

There is space to name but a few notabilia more or less incidental 
to the main theme : the comparative importance of Edward II's 
reign over Edward I's in administrative advance and political planning 
of a reforming nature ; administrative progress under personal rule, 
likely to be kept whichever political party triumphed, illustrating that 
curious feature of English history, the beneficent character of early 
baronial victories — preserving good things though they were not feudal 
and had been made by the royal curialistic enemy ; the struggles under 
Edward II as struggles of households, and the administrative versus 
the military explanation of Bannockburn; the wardrobe in war time; 
the seal in politics ; the fundamental difference between English and 
French administrative history ; the rising distinction between the per- 
son and office of the crown, and between the comparatively perma- 
nent, professionally official class and the political appointees ; the king's 
council advisory, not executive ; medieval credit and banking. 

The surprising number of masters' theses referred to in the foot- 
notes, most of them written under Mr. Tout's guidance, indicate a 
large group of workers, many of them women, concentrating on the 
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long neglected records. There is much promise in such a group. 
The final appraisal of Mr. Tout's present work must await its comple- 
tion, but enough has been said to indicate the solid achievement of 
these two volumes. It seemed unwise to make a separate index for 
them , but a fully analyzed table of contents partly supplies the need. 

Albert B. White. 
University of Minnesota. 

Fair Value : The Meaning and Application of the Term 
"Fair Valuation" as Used by Utility Commissions. By Harleigh 
H. Hartman. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1920. — xix, 263 pp. 

This is one of the Hart, Schaffner and Marx prize essays in eco- 
nomics. The author's thesis is that " value " in rate cases means not 
exchange value but "the actual, unimpaired, reasonable investment 
in property used and useful in rendering the public service " (page 
124). He undertakes to prove this by an elaborate discussion of the 
fundamental purposes of regulation, by a consideration of common 
usage and by a review of the cases. He develops the implications of 
his thesis in its bearing on the specific problems which have come be- 
fore courts and commissions. 

The legal part of his argument appears particularly weak to the re- 
viewer. It rests for its validity on two contradictory assumptions. 
The first is that the constitutionality of a regulation depends on 
whether it reduces the rate to less than the value of the service. In this 
connection the author means by value " commercial value " (page 83). 
The other assumption, dogmatically stated but wholly unsupported by 
argument, is that value of the service does not mean commercial value 
but is normally identical with the reasonable cost of the service. 
Armed with these two assumptions and sustained by Hadley's state- 
ment of the " socialistic theory " of value, which "bases it upon what 
the article has cost the seller in the way of toil and sacrifice ", he finds 
that the court in Smyth v. Ames had in mind, in speaking of the 
"value " of the property, this " socialistic value " and not exchange 
value. The court's enumeration of elements to be considered in 
ascertaining value includes, he says, items not appropriate to the con- 
sideration of exchange value (the reviewer is curious to know which of 
the elements he considers inappropriate), and the very fact that the 
court thought it necessary to enumerate the elements at all proves 
to him that it was not dealing with condemnation value, a con- 
cept too familiar to require such explanation (pages 62-63). (One 



